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**MORA APIARY’’—AN OUT-APIARY OF H. G. ACKLIN, 


IN KANABEC CO., MINN. 














**COMO APIARY’’—AN OUT-APIARY OF H. G. ACKLIN, 


NEAR LAKE COMO, MINN. 
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OUR CATALO 


FOR 1905 


will soon be ready. We will then start to mail to our list of 250,000 bee-keepers. 
complete this. If you wish a catalog immediately write us a postal. 
write us anyway. Buy Supplies of our nearest branch or agent. 


It will take some time to 
If you did not receive our 1904 catalog 
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BRANCHES. 


St. Paul, Minn., 1024 Mississippi Street. 
San Antonio, Texas, 1322 ae Flores Street. 
Washington, D. C., 1100 Maryland Ave.,S.W. 
Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 14. 
Kingston, Jamaica, 115 Water Lane. 


SUPPLY DHALERS HANDLING ROOT'’S Goonps 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Geo. A. Hummer, Brazelia, Miss. 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 
Blanke & Hauk Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield Seed Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Griggs Bros., 523 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 

C. H. W. Weber, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Pa. 

D. M. Edwards, Uvalde, Uvalde Co., Texas. 

Texas Seed & Floral Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Chicago, Ill., 144 East Erie Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 10 Vine Street. 
New York City, 44 Vesey Street. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1635 W. Genesee St. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. E. vB. Fatjo, Santiago, Cuba. 

J. B. Hamel, Cardenas, Cuba. 

Nelson Bros. Fruit Co., Delta, Colo. 

Howkins & Rush, 124 Liberty St.,W. Savannah, Ga. 
Walter S. Pouder, 512 Mass. Av., Indianapolis,Ind. 
Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Carl F. Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kans. 
Rawlins Implement Co., Baltimore, Md. 

F. H. Farmer, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. 





The following sell our Supplies in connection with their own or other goods. 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY ROOT’S GOODS WHEN YOU ORDER. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 

California National Honey Producers’ Association, 
— Los Angeles, Calif. 

Madary’s Planing Mill, Fresno, Calif. 

Smith’s Cash Store, San Francisco, Calif. 


The L.. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Portland Seed Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


There are hundreds of others handling our Supplies but lack of space forbids our giving their ad- 
dresses. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COPIPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Editorial Motes and Comments 

















‘« Spread with Honey.”’ 


L. E. Anderson, of Tennessee, has sent us a clipping 
of an advertisement put out by the National Biscuit Co., 
in which they advise people to eat their biscuits “ spread 
with honey”. This is certainly good advice, andif given 
repeatedly in advertisements it should help to increase the 
demand for honey. Surely, the National Biscuit Co. has 
set a good example. As Mr. Anderson says, it sounds 
somewhat better than ‘‘ spread with maple syrup”. When- 
ever the day comes that the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion feels that it can spend some money in advertising 
honey, we believe that bee-keepers will find a greatly in- 
creased demand for their product. 





Sugar vs. Honey for Bees. 


In the European bee-papers the question of feeding 
sugar to bees is being discussed with some warmth. ‘Testi- 
mony from actual experience is given on both sides. All 
are agreed it is better to feed bees sugar than to let them 
starve ; and that it is better to replace unwholesome stores 
with sugar. It seems to be understood, also, that with 
nothing but sugar syrup in the hive no brood can be reared, 
because the building of tissue requires the nitrogenous mat- 
ter that is contained in honey andin pollen, but absent in 
sugar. 

Indeed, in this country reports have not been lacking 
where bees refused to rear brood in spring when confined 
to honey alone, the amount of floating pollen in honey 
seeming insufficient for that purpose. The anti-sugar men 
seem to have pretty good reason on their side when they 
claim that a food which lacks material to build up young 
bees must also lack material to keepup the vigor of old 
bees; and that although it may not be easy to demonstrate 
the difference, it is reasonable to suppose that a colony 
supported for a time on the nitrogen-lacking sugar will not 
have quite the same vigor as when supported on the fuller 
food. 

In any case it seems a pretty safe thing to considera 
good quality of honey the standard. If something else had 
been better as a general rule, would not Dame Nature have 
so provided ? 








The Combat with Foul Brood. 


It may be going a long ways from home to find ina 
trans-Atlantic journal what is being doneon this side the 


water; but nowhere probably can a finer resume of the 
situation here be found than in a report made by Mr. Thos. 
W. Cowan, and published in the British Bee Journal. That 
gentleman evidently did no small amount of correspondence 
to secure the facts so fully, which are thus given: 


They had two different plansin the States; in some 
cases an inspector was appointed for the whole State, while 
in others inspectors were appointed for the different coun- 
ties. A single inspector for California (which was as large 
as England and Scotland together) would be of no use at 
all. There were large tracts of country in that State in 
which no bee-keepers were located. Therefore, the county 
plan was adopted. He had written altogether to ten differ- 
ent States for information, namely, Michigan, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, Texas, California, Idaho, 
Nebraska and Utah, and had received from each the laws 
and regulations under which they work, and comprehensive 
reports. He had inquired how the inspectors were ap- 
pointed, also about cost of administration, and statistics of 
results. 

Michigan stated that the State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion recommends, and the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
appoints. The salary is $500a year for one inspector, but 
is not enough, and will be increased. The inspector says: 


** This law was passed three years ago, and at that time 
the lower half of the lower peninsula of our State was prac- 
tically seeded down with the disease. It is almost a Hercu- 
lean task to free the State from the disease. A few locali- 
ties have been cleared, in others it is kept in check, and is 
being kept out of the northern part of the State. It is 
largely a matter of education and getting bee-keepers to 
recognize it, and try to get rid of it.”’ 

Colorado had 14 counties and 14 bee-inspectors. The 
cost of each inspector varied from $25 to $350, the average 
being $100, that was $1400 for the whole State, or $5 per day, 
and $2 per half day in payment of work done. His inform- 
ant called attention to defects in the State’s law, an im- 
portant one being there was no clause which would prevent 
the importation of disease; also, that there were no means 
of exacting a faithful fulfilment of duty by the inspectors, 
who were inclined to shirk their work when it was incon- 
venient to attend to it. 

Wisconsin’s Act had been in operation for seven years; 
$700 perannum was allocated to the work, and the one in- 
spector was appointed for two years. This inspector, ac- 
cording to the last report, visited 230 apiaries containing 
12,493 colonies. In 66 apiaries there were 1608 diseased 
colonies. 

In New York State the Commissioner of Agriculture 
appointed four inspectors, the State being divided into four 
partitions for the purposes of bee-inspection. Each in- 
——— received a salary of $800 and expenses annually. 

he Commissioner had supplied him (Mr. Cowan) witha 
voluminous report, from which it appeared that in the year 





1900, in the contaminated localities, about 30 percent of col- 
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onies were diseased. Those figures had now been reduced 
to 5 percent, owing to the exertions of the inspector. 

Idaho failed to obtain any legislative enactment. 

In Ohio there was an inspector appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the State on the recommendation of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, but no statistics of cost or report had 
been forwarded from there. 

In California the inspectors were appointed on the peti- 
tion of ten or more landed residents. he expenses allowed 
were $3 perdiem. The law there was confined to counties, 
and as some of them had very few bees within their limits, 
only a few counties had inspectors. While admitting that 
much work had been done, it was remarked that in some 
cases the inspectors did not do their duty properly. 

In Nebraska the governor appointed an inspector on the 
nomination of the Bee-Keepers’ Association at a cost of $2 
a day. 

In Utah an inspector was selected by the Agricultural 
Commissioner, the cost being paid out of the treasury. 

This was the gist of the information obtained from the 
United States, which he contended was on the whole favor- 
able to legislation regarding foul brood, and showed that 
the action taken by the various States had been beneficial. 


While very much has been done by way of laws on foul 
brood in the United States and Canada, it seems there is 
not as much uniformity about those laws as there should 
be. At least not only do some States need more stringent 
legal enactments, but many States have no laws atallon 
the subject, and yet need them very badly. The good work 
of practically all the bee-inspectors, where they have laws, 
should help the other States without such laws to get them 
very speedily, we think. 








Supporting Foundation in Brood-Frames. 


Full sheets of foundation in brood-frames are in quite 


} Seneral favor, and no little diversity of opinion prevails as 


to the means to be used to prevent sagging or buckling. To 
make foundation heavy enough so that no sort of support 
is needed is expensive. The better the support the less 
wax is needed in the foundation. The manner of using the 
wire, whether to be imbedded in the wax when the founda- 
tion is made or not, whether to have the wire run horizon- 
tally, vertically, or diagonally—these have been subjects of 
no little controversy. 


Latterly there has come into notice the plan of sup- 
porting the foundation by means. of wooden splints 1/16 
of an inch square, boiled in wax and applied vertically at 
distances of twoor three inches. The special advantage 
claimed is that by this means the comb may be built clear 
down to the bottom-bar solid, without any chance for the 
bees to crawl under. Certainly a frame entirely filled with 
comb clear out to end-bar and bottom-bar is a thing greatly 
to be desired. But bees seem to havea predilection fora 
clear passage-way between the comb and bottom-bar, and if 
such frames be given ata time when little or no honey is 
coming in, they will gnaw away the foundation so as to 
make a passage. It would be interesting if those who have 
tried these foundation-splints would report how far they 
have been successfulin getting frames filled without pop- 
holes or passage-ways. 









































Mr. Jas. A. Stone, secretary of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation, called on us fora few minutes last week when in 
Chicago with a car-load or two of lambs and hogs. He was 
able to sell at a good figure, so felt correspondingly jubilant. 


The St. Louis National Convention Report is begun 
this week in these columns. We _ believe our readers will 
find it very profitable reading. We have tried to condense 
it somewhat, and yet not impairits value. We regret the 
delay in its publication, but we could not present it before, 
as the Association decided to take the report this year and 
issue it in pamphlet form. This change was more expensive 
for the National, but less for us. 


Mr. W. C. Nutt, late of Iowa, but now, and for some 
time past, of Bee Co., Tex., was married Nov. 1to Miss 
Lizzie Jones, the daughter of a prominent bee-keeper where 
he lives. A neighbor writes us that Mr. Nutt is one of their 
best bee-men, and in his wife he has a worthy companion 
and helper. The neighbor then adds: ‘“Itisthe sincere 
wish of his friends that all their troubles may be only little 
ones’’. In this the American Bee Journal also desires to 
join. Mr. Nutt has been a subscriber to this paper for 
nearly 30 years. 


Bees as a ‘‘ Nature Study ’’.—Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
of Stamford, Conn., lecturer at teachers’ institutes, and 
** Nature and Science” editor of the St. Nicholas Magazine, 
wrote us as follows recently : 

For some time I have been endeavoring to advance the 


claims of honey-bees as an educational—“‘ Nature Study ”— 
topic. It seems to me that honey-bees are more available, 








more interesting and more practical for the schoolroom, and 
for teachers and pupils outside of the schoolroom, than cer- 
tain other branches of entomology that have been more 
talked about and studied by teachers and pupils. 


I desire to obtain information of experiences with bees 
by teachers who have kept bees especially from the ‘‘ Nature 
Study ’’ standpoint. Also, will young people under 18 years 
of age, who have personally cared for bees, please write me 
of their experiences ? 


_ Any suggestion from veteran bee-keepers for interest- 
ing teachers and pupils in bees will be much appreciated. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 

The Apiarian Exhibits at the Illinois State Fair this 
year were said to be “‘ ten times as large as the whole honey 
exhibit at St. Louis, and all made by members of the IIli- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association’’. The result of the 
judges work is as follows: 


Display of comb honey—Ilst premium, A. Coppin; 2d, Chas. 
Becker; 3d, G. M. Rumler. 

Collection of labeled cases of white honey—Ist, A. Coppin; 2d, 
Chas. Becker; 3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son. 

Collection of dark honey—Iist, Chas. Becker; 2d, A. Coppin; 34, 
Jas. A. Stone & Son. 

Case of white clover honey—ist, A. Coppin; 2d, G. M. Rumler; 
3d, Chas. Becker. 

Case of sweet clover honey—Ilst, A. Coppin; 2d, Chas. Becker; 
3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son. 

Case of basswood honey—ist, G. M. Rumler; 2d, A. Coppin; 34, 
Chas. Becker. 

Display of extracted honey—Ist, Jas. A. Stone; 2d, Chas. Becker: 
3d, A. Coppin. 

Honey extracting on the grounds—Ist, Jas. A. Stone & Son; 2d, 
Chas. Becker. 

Display of candied honey—l1st, Chas. Becker; 2d, Jas. A. Stone & 
Son; 3d, G. M. Rumler. 

Display of beeswax—Ist, Chas. Becker; 2d, Jas. A. Stone & Son: 
3d, A. Coppin. 

Frame of comb honey for extracting—Ist, A. Coppin; 2d, Jas. A. 
Stone & Son; 3d, Chas. Becker. 
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Dark Italian bees—Iist, Chas. Becker; 2d, A. Coppin. 
Golden Italian bees—Ist, Chas. Becker; 2d, G. M Ruwler. 
Carniolan bees—lIst, Chas. Becker. 


Honey-vinegar—Ist, Jas. A. Stone & Son; 2d, Chas. Becker: 3d 
M. Rumler. ’ 


Designs in honey—Ist, A. Coppin; 2d, Chas. Becker; 3d, Jas. A. 
one & Son. 


Display of designs in beeswax—ist, Jas. A. St & Son; : 
ppin; 8d, Chas, Becker. Pee ee 


Illinois has for several years led all the State Fairs in 
he total amount of cash premiums offered in the apiary 
‘epartment. But it seems that Minnesota is now ahead. 
[llinois will have to do better hereafter if she wishes to 
keep in the lead. 


Concerning the display, the Springfield State Register 
of Oct. 6 published these paragraphs, written for that paper 
by a bee-keeper : 

LARGE HONEY EXHIBIT. 


Editor State Register :—A bee-keeper from Sangamon 
County, who visited the World’s Fair last week, made it his 
special business to see the honey exhibit at that Fair, and 
on seeing the display of honey and beeswax at our State 
Fair, says the latter exhibit occupies not less than ten times 


the space occupied by that of the former, and far excels in 
the quality of display. 


On inquiry we find that the owners of the exhibits at 
our State Fair are all members of the Illinois State Bee- 








Keepers’ Association. And we further learn that one year 
ago Will B. Otwell (State Superintendent of Agriculture at 
the World’s Fair) made application through the secretary 
of the State Bee-Keepers’ Association for an exhibit of 
their product at St. Louis, and after a long-continued cor- 
respondence between them and the State Commission, the 
Commission could not spare the funds for Illinois to make 
an exhibit of one of her most attractive products. But 
when an automobile was wanted for them to tour the 
grounds, we see no lack of funds! So the State of Illincis, 
with all this beautiful honey exhibit at its State Fair, has 
not a pound of honey on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair. 
A BEE- KEEPER. 


The Acklin Out-Apiaries.—Two of H. G. Acklin’s 
out-apiaries are shown on the first page this week. ‘‘ Como 
Apiary ” is near Lake Como and Como Park—said to be 
the largest and finest park in the Northwest. Mr. Acklin 
says itis nicer than any of the parks he saw when in Chi- 
cago! Mrs. Acklin and Miss Ethel are shown in the pic- 
ture. This apiary is under the supervision of the Acklins, 
but is located at the summer residence of Wm. Rosbach, on 
the shore of Lake Como. 

‘*Mora Apiary ’’’—the other picture—is at the home of 
Wm. Klapmier. It is in his care, and is run exclusively for 
comb honey. Mr. K. and family are shown in the picture. 
Only a part of the apiary appears. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


Report of the 35th Annual Convention, of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association Held at 
St. Lonis, Mo., Sept. 27-30, 1904, 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association held its 35th 
annual convention in the Auditorium of the Christian En- 
deavor Hotel at St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
and Friday, Sept. 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1904. 

The opening session took place on Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
at 10 a.m., with Pres. J. U. Harris in the chair. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Illinois, offered prayer. 

On motion of O. L. Hershiser,a Committee on Rules 
and Order was appointed, consisting of Mr. Hershiser, of 
New York, A. L.. Boyden, of Ohio, and F. M. Hart, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Owing to the aDsence of Secretary Geo. W. Brodbeck, 
of California, through illness, out of courtesy to California 
F. E. Brown, of California, was elected secretary pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Pressler, of Pennsylvania, a Press 
Committee of five members of the Association was ap- 


Hutchinson and Root. 


After a short intermission, the Committee on Rules and 
Order presented the following report : 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. Reports of Standing Committees. 

2. Reports of Special Committees. 

3. Unfinished Business. 

4. New Business. 

5. Appointment of Committee on National Legislation. 

6. Appointment of Committee to the President of the 
United States, setting forth the needs of this industry. 

7. Reading of papers. 

8. Question-Box. 

The sessions of the conyention shall be from 10 o’clock 
a.m. to 12 o’clock noon, and “from 2 o’clock p.m. to 5 o’clock 
p-m., with no night sessions unless desired by a two-thirds 
majority. 

No one shall be allowed to speak on any subject more 








than five minutes unless with the unanimous consent of the 
convention. 


The invitations for the next convention shall be pre- 
sented at the afternoon session of Sept. 28. The remarks 
of members presenting invitations shall be limited to ten 
minutes. Respectfully submitted, 

OrEL L. HERSHISER, ) 
A. L. BoOvDEN, - Com. 
FRED M. Hart. \ 

On motion the report was approved. 


C. P. Dadant—It has been one of the objects of the 
Executive Committee of this Association, inasmuch as we 
were meeting at the World’s Fair—an International World’s 
Fair—to make this an international meeting, and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee instructed me to send in- 
vitations to the different bee-keepers’ associations in the 
the world. This has not been very successful. We have, I 
think, one or two foreign representatives coming, and, with 
your permission, I will mention the answers I have received 
in response to our invitations. 


Mr. Kramer, the president of the Swiss-German Asso- 
ciation, writes me a long letter, in which he thanks us, and 


" | wishes he could come, but says he can not afford to, but 
pointed, consisting of Messrs. Pressler, York, Abbott, | 


hopes to be able to return the favor and invite us to one of 
their international meetings. The French representative 
at St. Louis was to have been here, but did not know the 
date of our convention until too late, and found it impos- 


sible to be here, as he has to be in Washington and Boston 
at this time. 


Mr. Tipper, editor of the Australian Bee-Bulletin, of 
New South Wales, writes a letter in which he expresses sor- 
row at not being able to be present. He states that the 
Bee-Bulletin has been established over 13 years, and is the 
official organ of the New South Wales Bee-Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also the Victorian Apiarists’ Association. He 
states that, unlike the United States with a population of 
some 80,000,000, Australia has a population of about 3,000,- 
000, and their danger liesin the excessive zeal of supply 
dealers, who, in their pertinacity to make small bee-keepers, 
will drive the large ones out of the industry to their own 
ultimate loss. He concludes by wishing our meeting to be 


productive of good to the industry. 
I have also a reply from the bee-keepers of Tunis. 
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Their president expresses pleasure at the invitation, but 
states that they will be unable to send a representative. 

The Irish bee-keepers promise a representative from St. 
Louis, who will attend, Dr. Charles D.S. Digges. 

The Spanish bee-keepers, with headquarters at Bar- 
celona, inform us that Mr. S. Castello has been appointed a 
representative to our convention. 

Pres. Harris—You have heard the reading of the letters. 
I wish to say on this occasion that our vice-president has 
done all in his power to get foreign representation, and we 
should thank him for his efforts in that direction. 

Mr. York moved that the letters of reply be placed on 
file, and a vote of thanks tendered to Mr. Dadant for his 
efforts to secure foreign representation. 

Dr. Miller—From the reading of a number of foreign 
bee-journals I know thatif it has done no other good, Mr. 
Dadant has succeeded in calling the attention of bee-keep- 
ers all over the world to this meeting, and quite extensive 
notices have been made in the foreign journals as the re- 
sult of this work. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, the 
members rising. 

Mr. Dadant—I thank you for your vote of thanks. I 
am well repaid for the little trouble I have taken. 

In the absence of a program, on account of the sickness 
of the secretary, Mr. Dadant moved that the rules of order 
be supended and a question-box be opened. Carried. 


BEES THAT SEEM TO LOSE THEIR ENERGY. 


Mr. Krebs (Texas)—My bees last year, and the bees of 
a friend of mine this year, seemed to cease all energy of 
every kind and would not keep a queen, rear one, or accept 
one, and would not even take care of the brood. If there is 
any remedy I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Gill (Colo.)—Is it under artificial or natural swarm- 
ing, or what ? 

Mr. Krebs—I manage them by division. The bees seem 
to have a dilatory disposition, starting with a full colony 
and simply dwindling down to nothing, and refuse every 
effort in every particular, whether divided or not divided, 
to accept a queen or rear one, or keep the one they already 
have, and kill off their old queen. Some have told me they 
thought it was caused by laying workers, but there were no 
eggs there, and consequently it could not be that. Others 
in the same neighborhood have had the same experience. 
As to handling, it does not matter. The other gentleman I 
spoke of did not handle them at all. With reference to the 
forage, almost anything that is raised in the United States 
we have. 

Mr. DeLong—Does the gentleman suggest an individual 
colony, or a number of them ? 

Mr. Krebs—A number of colonies in both cases men- 
tioned. 

Dr. Miller—Do I understand that those men in the same 
neighborhood have their colonies go in the same way ? 

Mr. Krebs—Yes. 

Dr. Miller—Those bees are so thoroughly disappointed 
because wedid not go to San Antoniothis year that they 
have lost their vigor! [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Krebs—I think that is one very good answer to the 
question ; I hope you will all come down to see us. 

Prof. Benton (Wash.)—In regard to that question, let 
me ask the time of year. 

Mr. Krebs—It occurred mainly in the spring of the 
year, although it seemed to be on certain occasions, any 
time during the summer. But mainly in the spring of the 
year, from the commencement of swarming or until the 
middle of June. 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to ask whether the bees are 
numbed in any way? Do they seem to have the disease of 
bee-paralysis ? 

Mr, Krebs—Sometimes they have paralysis, but in this 
case there does not seem to be anything the matter, only 
the dilatory disposition. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I have had some trouble along this 
line, but it was during the honey-dearth. I have never had 
any trouble of that kind when the bees were gathering 
honey. 

Prof. Benton—I hardly think the condition mentioned 
is due to disease, but rather more to certain other peculiar 
conditions. If you examine the bees at this time of the 
yearin any part of the country from here eastward and 
southward, you will find that in a very heavy aster harvest 
they fail, and are a little weak for brood-rearing ; they neg- 
lect the queen, and do not care whether they have a queen 
or not. They go queenless oftentimes when the queen is in 
the hive, yet they are getting honey rapidly, and they are 





in a normal condition, but they dwindle very rapidly f 
they have not been cared forin July and August, for the 
simple reason in much of the territory southeastward about 
here they get very little honey and rear very little brood, 
and the bees are June-reared. In this heavy aster harvest 
they drop off rapidly, and peculiar conditions arise. They 
go into winter quarters with a few old bees and come out 
poorly in the spring. Thatis merely the result of getting 
honey so rapidly late in the season. That is the reason | 
ask the question. I have had many a man tell me this aster 
honey was poisonous to the bees. But, on the other hand, 
examine a colony that has been well cared for in the sum- 
mer, has hada young queen and bred up rapidly, and you 
find it strong in bees reared during July and August; they 
gather the aster honey in rapidly, and the combs at the 
opening of the aster harvest being filled with brood, are 
only gradually filled with honey in the interior of the hive, 
a good surplus is obtained, and they gointo winter quar- 
ters in good shape. But, on the other hand, a colony with- 
out the combs being filled with brood, when the aster har- 
vest opens, if made queenless, will have very little brood, 
and be very little inclined to accept a queen and gets ina 
very abnormal condition. 

Dr. Miller—He says this is in the spring. 

Prof. Benton—Similar conditions might occur then. 
This is particularly true of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Maryland, and even extending, I 
believe, as far west as this. 

Dr. Drunert (Mo.)—Since I have been working with 
bees, for 45 years, both in Europe and here, I never had but 
one inactive colony; that is, they did not work. A neigh- 
bor said it was the hive. We examined it, and there was a 
fine black queen in there and a very few bees, but the bees 
had not swarmed. I came tothe conclusion that the queen 
was too old to breed, and the bees did not get rid of her to 
get another one. 

Mr. Reinecke (Kan.)—I had a very strong colony; it 
was during the time when there was not much flow that 
they acted that way. 

Dr. Bohrer (Kan.)—Do bees when refusing to accept a 
queen or rear one, continue to store honey and fill up the 
hives ? 

Mr. Krebs—It is not from careless breeding, nor is it 
from any late flow in the fall. It is after the flow com- 
mences in our neighborhood that the bees commence from 
some cause to refuse to do anything—do not work, do not 
gather honey, do not accept queens, do not attend to the 
brood, do not do anything but lie around and die. 


Mr. Hyde (Tex.)—I believe the cause of the trouble is 
that the bees have gotten some kind of poison from some 
poisonous flower gathered from near the river; I think that 
is about the only answer to the question, unless we could 
examine the beesand know more exactly what the condition 
was. 

Mr. Gill—I am satisfied the trouble is with the food, and 
very likely in the pollen. 


HONEY AT BOARDING-HOUSES. 


**Should bee-keepers stay at a boarding-house where 
they have no honey to eat ?”’ 

Mr. Calhoun (Mo.)—I would suggest that where they 
have not, we call their attention to it and thereby extend 
the sale of our honey. 

Mr. Hagood (Tex.)—I believe the best plan would be to 
eat where they have no honey, and always make it a rule to 
call for it. 

Dr. Bohrer—There is a better plan than that. I would 
recommend that we do asthe young man did who went to 
see his girl, and when invited to take his seat at the table 
said he had brought a lunch with him. He didn’t come 
there to sponge. 

Mr. York—I think if the young man went to see his 
girl his ‘‘ honey ”’ was right there ! 

Mr. Tyler (I1l.)—I went to register at the hotel, and the 
first thing the girl said to me was, ‘‘ Have you brought any 
honey along ’’? 

Pres. Harris—Some of us have brought honey with us 
in the form of our wives and babies. 

Mr. Andrews (Calif.)—I have often asked why they did 
not have honey on the table, and they have said the board- 
ers will use just as much butter without the honey as with it. 

Mr. Stewart (Mo.)—I spent two months anda half in 
one city trying to sell extracted honey to boarding-houses 
and hotels, and there was not one out of twenty-five that I 
could interest in honey. Why? It cost more than most of 
the things they buy. It is better than most of the things 
they buy. It costs them more to feed their people on honey 
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any other thing they bought. I believe that is the 
reason. They will give you another reason, that the 
rders do not like honey ! 

Mr. Reinecke—We found it very difficult to sell honey 

ur section ; but we put it up in small quantities and got 

peo le to start, and afterwards got them to take large 
.ntities. 

Mr. Niver (Ill.)—Right in line with this work in con- 
tion with the boarding -house and hotel-keeper who think 
is too costly altogether, one gentleman suggests to me 
isalack of tact. Perhaps it is, but I had tact enough 

., convince them on a few occasions that it is really as eco- 
mical as anything they can put on the table. They will 
»uy cheap syrups, but honey being so very rich they take 
ery little of it, and I really believe it isa very cheap and 
-conomical food. Iam simply talking shop. I don’t think 
ne boarding-house keeper can be brought to a realizing 
sense of his iniquities at all; he is incorrigible. 


Mr. Cary (Mo.)—Years ago I asked a hotel-keeper why 
he didn’t have honey on the table, and he informed me that 
it was not put up in the same shape as other relishes ; he 
said if it was put up in that shape it would be put on the 
table. Wethen had prepared at our expense a decanter of 
extracted honey, and that hotel to-day, at every meal, has 
these decanters on the table. They said, If we have to buy 
it in five-gallon cans or barrels it would be too expensive to 
place on the table and to keep away the flies from it. I 
think if we would adopt a suitable decanter, and placea 
suitable quality of honey therein, so that the restaurant or 
hotel-keeper can put it on the table, more of it would be 
found on our different hotel tables to-day. 


Mr. Hyde—My wife has been stopping at a boarding- 
house in San Antonio, and as soon as they founda bee- 





keeper was stopping there the boarders began asking for 


honey, and the landlady “ got onto it ’’ and ordered a case 
of honey. 

Dr. Miller—The question was whether bee-keepers 
should patronize a boarding-house that did not use honey, 
and we have gone to the germane question which is not 
—e strictly out of order, whatever influence we can 

ave upon the publicin general in getting them to use 
honey as an article of daily food will bear upon the board- 
— I doubt very much whether anything will be 
gained by making an attack upon the boarding-houses 
themselves. A boarding-house will have butter upon the 
table, and if there were none there would be a row right 
straight, because people are in the habit of having butter 
upon the table at home and wherever they are. Our efforts 
should be made not upon the boarding-house but upon the 
blic in general, and when you get everybody to want to 
ave honey on the table every day there will be no trouble. 


R. Secor (Ill.)—I am not only a bee-keeper but I sell 
groceries. I make the acquaintance of traveling men, and 
make it a point to say, ‘‘ Boys, if there is no honey on the 
table ask forit’’. And they have invariably done so, and I 
would see the hotel people the next day and say, “‘ Can’t I 
sell youacase of honey’’? And the hotel-keeper would 
say, “‘I don’t careif youdo. Whatisit worth’? I would 
say, “‘$3 a case, if you return the casein good order’’. In 
that way I keep honey in the hotels all the time in my 
locality. 

Mr. York—I believe as Dr. Miller said, the way to get 
hotel-keepers and restaurant-keepers to have honey on the 
table is for us all to call for it. 

Mr. Krebs—I find you can talk honey any place and 
any time you please, and people become very much inter- 
ested. I think a good plan would be to get the people in- 
terested. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Some Things I Have Learned in Bee- 
Keeping. 
BY ADRIAN’ GETAZ. 


REQUENTLY the editors of our bee-papers request 
their readers to tell what they have learned by actual 
experience during the previous season. I do not re- 
member ever having complied with the request until now, 
and to make amends for my carelessness I will go back 
some time. 
A FALL HONEY-FLOW 


The fall of 1902 was the only one of all my 19 years of 
vee-keeping in which there was a flow of nectar heavy 
enough to furnish a surplus worth speaking of. The 
weather was too cool to admit anything like working in 
sections. Soif any surplus was to be taken it was to bein 
the form of extracted honey. But I had not the combs and 
supers necessary for that work. I have tried hives and 
frames of all shape and dimensions, andI have yet a half- 
dozen different kinds. All, however, have large brood- 
nests, the equivalent of from 10 to13 Langstroth frames. 
At that time of the year the weather being cool, the brood- 
nest is more or less contracted. SolIwas ableto extract 
one, two or three of the outside combs. In a few cases I 
repeated the operation, and the bees had yet time to refill 
their combs for the winter. 


EXTRAORDINARY SWARMING. 


All the readers of this paper know what extraordinary 
swarming occurred in 1903. In the Northern States it took 
place at the usual timeof swarming. Here it was different. 
The usual swarming was over, and, not expecting any 
more, I had removed the queen-traps and ceased to take any 
precaution. All at once / found that several colonies were 
swarming unexpectedly. The causes of it are rather diffi- 
cult to assign. The best I can see is that the weather hav- 
ing been cool for a week ©r so, the secretion of wax and 


comb-building in the sections had completely ceased. And 
when the weather turned warm, and a heavy honey-flow 
took place, swarming followed. And yet this explanation 
hardly seems sufficient to meet the case. 


CAGING QUEENS. 


I have several times stated that when a colony swarms 
destroy the queen and allow the colony to requeen out of its 
own cells. I think I have always added that while it is the 
best when only a small number of colonies swarm, it would 
be objectionable in several respects with a large number. I 
will not go over the ground again to explain why. 


In that memorable June (1903), I found about one-third 
of my colonies with queen-cells more or less advanced, a 
few having swarmed already, out of which three swarms at 
least had gone to the woods. A wholesale killing of val- 
uable queens did not exactly suit my notions, so I caged all 
that Icaught. Where I failed to find the queen I destroyed 
the queen-cells. The caged queens were released a few 
days after all the brood was sealed. Of the colonies where 
the queen-cells had been destroyed, a few did not rebuild 
them, the majority requiring a second queen-cell destruc- 
tion, and onlyin a few cases I finally had to replace the 
queen. 

This is not in accordance with the usual course of 
events; but I think it can be explained. That swarming 
Was, we may say, abnormal, or caused by exceptional cir- 
cumstances. When these circumstances ceased, the swarm- 
ing ceased also. 

FINDING QUEENS. 

After having written as muchas I have on finding 
queens, given ‘‘ quick and sure ’’ methods to find them, it is 
rather humiliating to acknowledge that on that occasion I 
failed to find them in the majority of cases, at least with 
the hybrids. 

The fact is, that when a colony has the swarming fever, 
queen, workers, and everybody else are in a state of excite- 





ment. And when the apiarist opens the hive, the first 
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thing the queen does (that is, a black or hybrid queen) is to 
leave the combs and hide somewhere in the hive, or, I 
think, very often under it, or keep running in and out with 
the bees. In such a case, it is almost impossible to find 
her, and I prefer to give up the job for a few days. WhatI 
intended to do was to destroy the queen-cells and hunt up 
the queens three or four days later, after the excitement 
was abated. But on finding that some colonies had not re- 
built their queen-cells, I decided to carry out the experi- 
ment as described. 
PLENTY OF DRONES. 


Before going to Texas, Mr. Daniel Wurth, one of the 
leading queen-breeders, stopped a few days in Knoxville. 
Among other things, he told me that in order to have 
queens surely and promptly mated, there must be a plenty 
of drones in the apiary. But it must be ‘‘a plenty ’— 
thousands ef them. He has 75 drone-combs-that he dis- 
tributes in the best colonies of his different apiaries, keeps 
the colonies having these combs fed, if necessary, and thus 
secures plenty of drones sure enough. In this way the num- 
ber of queens lost or mismated is insignificant, and, what is 
also very important to a queen-breeder, they are mated 
promptly. 

It looks, at first, asif a few hundreds, ora couple of 
thousand, drones in an apiary ought to be enough to take 
proper care of all the queens that might be reared. But it 
does not seem to be so, according to Mr. Wurth. And my 
own experience more or less confirms his assertion. Like 
all the apiarists, I keep down the production of drones to a 
considerable extent, at least; yet I am satisfied that during 
the summer there are never less than 2000, or at least 1500, 
drones in each of my apiaries. 


Yet I lose a certain percent of my queens, not very 
many, after all, but more than I like, if I could helpit. It 
is usually admitted that the queens occasionally go into the 
wrong hive, and are killed, and that to avoid such events 
the hives should be as unlike as possible, so the returning 
queen can not make a mistake in identifying her home. 


That theory does not apply in my case. I have hives of 
different shapes and forms; they are irregularly placed ; 
there are plenty of trees, bushes, and clumps of weeds to 
add to the identification of the respective hives, so that any 
queen is able to return to the right place, unless she be as 
stupid as a goose, or worse. 


I hardly think that the queens goin as recklessly as 
that. I know that they sometimes do go into other hives 
than theirown. During the swarming season I keep queen- 
traps before all the hive-entrances, opening only those that 
have a virgin queen ready to mate. Ona few occasions I 
have found a queen ina cluster of bees in front of a trap. 
Not a ball, but a cluster of bees taking care of the queen. 
In every case the colony in front of which was the queen 
was found queenless, and further examination has always 
shown that some colony which had a virgin queen ready to 
mate was minus its queen. 


_ Nevertheless, I think such a case is rather a voluntary 
mistake. The two hives were usually far apart, and could 
not have been mistaken one for the other. 


But another instance that I met with, some three or 
four vears ago, leads me to think that the queens are not 
liable to enter recklessly the wrong hive. I saw a queen 
come and stop some 12 or 14 inches from the entrance of the 
hive. She hovered there only a few seconds. At the first 
hostile move of the guards, she was off. 


So, like Mr. Wurth, I have come to the conclusion that 
the missing queens are lost chiefly outside, while going day 
after day in quest of adrone. But the puzzle still remains. 
Why such a large number of drones ? 


I think the only explanation that can be given is this: 
When the queens and drones come out of the hives they do 
not remain in the immediate vicinity, but fly ata distance 
atonce. So if we want to insure a certain and prompt mat- 
ing, we must have enough drones to fill up, so to speak, not 
only in the immediate vicinity of the apiary, but the whole 
neighborhood. And the proof of it is easily conceived, if 
we remember how few drones we notice around the hives, 
even where we know that there must be thousands reared 
in the apiary. 

I might add also that during 1903I lost an unusually 
large number of queens. 


ROBBING ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 


When dividing for increase, the new colonies contain, 
usually, a eertain number of combs put in with the adhering 
bees. 


During the following days a large portion of these 





bees return to their old place, and leave the new colony ¢a- 
tirely too weak, especially when there is danger of robbing, 
To obviate this, it is a good plan to close the hive for a few 
days. By that time the bees get so attached to their new 
place, that few of them, if any, go back to the old home. 
A portion of the sealed brood has also hatched out during 
that time, and the new colony is then in shapeto repel 
whatever robber-bees might come, that is, under ordinary 
circumstances. 
A BAD CASE OF ROBBING. 


Notwithstanding that precaution, one of my new colo- 
nies was robbed this summer. But this was exceptional. 
The robbing colony was, and is, yet very strong, and is 
** desperately wicked’, and has given me trouble time and 
again the past summer. WhenI found that the robbing 
process was going on royally, I closed the new colony, rob- 
bers and home bees, all together. I put some wet grass be- 
fore the robbers’ hive to prevent them from doing damage 
elsewhere, and waited till the fourth day to re-open the new 
colony. Two days later robbing was going on worse than 
before. I followed the same method again, but this time [ 
left the new colony closed for seven days, and the night I 
opened it I also shut the robbers in for three days, putting 
also a pieceof camphor in one of the hives and some essence 
of some kind in the other, so as to give them entirely differ- 
ent scents. That settled it for good, as no further robbing 
has occurred since. 

REARING QUEENS. 


I use a queenless colony so as to be sure that the cells 
will be well cared for. I give them from timeto time a 
comb of selected brood, cutting holes under the larve or 
eggs to make room for the cells. When the cells are ma- 
tured I cage them, placing them in the center of the cluster 
so the young queens will be fed if they emerge before being 
taken out. Ido not make any nucleus. I put the caged 
cells or virgin queens directly in the hives that they are to 
occupy. 

This year I discovered that it was not necessary to cut 
the comb throughout, the only thing needed being to rake 
outa strip of cells down to the midrib, right under the 
larve or eggs of properage. The base of the queen-cells 
thus constructed is, however, much weaker than when the 
comb is cut throughout. 


PICKLED BROOD. 


I had one case the past summer. When I discovered it 
there was but little brood affected yet. AsI did not want 
to lose the suund brood entirely, I caged the queen, expect- 
ing to let all the sound brood hatch, and then disinfect the 
combs. Some way or other it was nearly four weeks when 
I visited the colony again. ‘Then I found that the bees had 
cleaned the combs themselves so well that nothing more 
was needed. So I gave them a young queen and some 
brood. The disease has not reappeared. 


SWARMS SETTLING ON A TREE FOR GOOD. 


This year a few of my colonies swarmed sooner than I 
expected; in fact, much sooner than usual. One of the 
swarms settled on atree during my obsence. The school- 
boys passing by dislodged it, and it went to the top of 
another tree in an almost inaccessible position. There it 
remained several days. Finally, somebody undertook to 
steal it, or disturbed it in some way or other during my ab- 
sence, soit left that place and clustered on the end of a 
high, long, and thin limb of a cedar-tree. The space being 
clear under the limb, I hoisted a bucket with some honey 
close to it. 

The bees settled in and around the bucket. The honey 
bucket is away ahead of any shaking or raking arrange- 
ment, as it does not anger the bees, and always gets them, 
while shaking or raking a swarm very often results in 
making it take wing and leave for good. 


This is the third time I have hada swarm, with a queen, 
remain hanging on some tree in the neighborhood. It 
seems that when a swarm fails to go away during the first, 
and perhaps the second day, the bees decide to remain in 
the neighborhood. The only explanation I can see is that 
when by some cause or other the cluster has moved some- 
where else, the scouts sent out fail to find it when they re- 
turn; and that the swarm, after waiting a certain length of 
time for the scouts to lead them away, concludes to make 
the best of the situation as it is. Knox Co., Tenn. 








See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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Our BeeKeeping Sisters 
































Conducted by Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Propolis as a Deodorizer and Perfume. 


A foreign journal advises that all scrapings of propolis 
e saved. A piece as big as a hazelnut may be burned on a 
1ot shovel to deodorize a sickroom. One can easily believe 
‘hat the aromatic odor coming from the heated propolis will 
be more agreeable than the burning sugar so commonly 
used. It is also recommended to be put in linen-drawers to 
give a mildly pleasant perfume, Have any of the sisters 
ever tried it for this latter purpose ? 


TT + i 


Greater Use of Honey in Cooking. 


It is probably time to urge again the importance of a 
greater use of honey in cooking. The sisters are the ones 
who have in hand the making of “‘ sweeties.’”’ Not that the 
amount of honey used in the families of bee-keepers would 
be enough to make any great difference in the honey 
market—although every little helps—but such things are 
‘‘catching’’, and if one woman makes honey-cakes, or 
honey-cookies, the recipe will be called for by a dozen 
others, especially if the product be good, which it may be. 

Perhaps the one main reason why honey is not more 
largely used in place of sugar is because the sugar is 
cheaper. Some may be surprised to hear that in some cases 
honey is cheaper than sugar, but a little reasoning will 
make it seem not so surprising. It is a well established 
fact, although not so well known as it should be, that when 
honey is used the cake or cookies produced will keep much 
longer than if sugar be used—3 times, perhaps 10 times as 
long. Now when a batch of sweets is made, it is often de- 
sirable that they be kept for some little time, but when 
sugar is used the whole thing must be used up in a very 
short time or it becomes too dry and stale for use. On the 
contrary, if honey be used the freshness continues for 





weeks, or even months. So it may be cheaper to use honey 
at 3 prices, where it will last many times as long. The 
honey is more wholesome, too; especially where there is 
the least kidney trouble. 

In almost any case—possibly in every case—honey may 
take the place of sugar in cookery, bearing in mind the 
liquid condition of the honey, and remembering that |less 
liquid of any other sort must be used with the honey. 


TT 


“Squares of Delight ’—Honey-Cookies. 


The following recipe is taken from the Delineator : 


“* SQUARES OF DELIGHT.—Boil two pounds of sugar and 
one pint of water together until a little dropped into cold 
water can be rolled into a brittle ball. Moisten 10 ounces of 
cornstarch with enough water from a pint to make a thin 
paste. Heat the remainder of the water to the boiling 
point, and add it, with a pound of powdered sugar, to the 
dissolved cornstarch and cook over the fire for 10 minutes 
after the paste is clear. Slowly pour it into the sugar 
syrup, add a % pound of extracted honey and { ounce of 
powdered tartaric acid. Flavor with rose or any fruit fia- 
voring, and add % pound of chopped almonds. Return to 
the fire and cook until it will not adhere to the fingers when 
lightly touched. Coolinan oiled straight-sided pan, and 
when cold cut in squares with a sharp knife.’’ 


Here’s still another recipe for honey-cookies that comcs 
from across the water : 


** One tablespoon extracted honey ; one pint sour cream; 
one teaspoon soda; flavor, if desired; make a soft paste 
with flour.”’ 


Doesn’t seem as if that would be very sweet; but some 





























Wir. Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


don’t like things very sweet. 
—_ 
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The *‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


A SWARM OF BEES AND RHYMES. 


What a trying-to-patience fellow W. A. Pryal is! 
Assumes that my poetical box of starch and chunk of cheese 
must be small ones—too small for the purpose—and then 
scolds about his own assumption, and then—who would 
think it ?—tries to sic me onto February! I’m not afraid of 
February; no true old bachelor is. 


A swarm of bees in February 
Is worth a new silk dress for Sarey. 


A swarm of bees in March 
Is worth a [100-lb.| box of starch. 


An April swarm of bees 
Is worth a [40-lb.] chunk of cheese. 


A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a [half-ton| load of hay. 


A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a [small-sized] silver spoon. 


A swarm of bees in July 
Ain’t worth a fly. {i.e. Notsovaluable asthe silver one 


on Sarey’s hat. 
But it’s, very painful for Pegasus to haveto explain 


himself so. The Society for Preventing Cruelty to Ani- 
mals will be after you, Mr. Pryal. Page 762. 








EXCHANGING BEES WHEN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


So Mississippi has tried the new kink of substituting 
the attendant bees in the cage by some of the queen’s 
future subjects—and they rudely grabbed hold of her. 
That’s just the kind of things we want to be finding out. 
As Dr. Miller suggests, selected young bees would be much 
less liable to behave in that way. Whoever catches young 
bees doing so should make haste toinform us. Page 714. 


CLIPPED QUEENS AND SWARMING. 


That bees should carry aclipped queen at swarming- 
time and take her off fora quarter of a mile will strike 
some readers as enormously unreasonable and absurd. I, 
myself, hardly think they actually didit; but there is no 
absurdity about it. Nothing but lack of forethought and 
lack of drill keeps them from abolishing the clipping of 
queens altogether. No one would clip if they a/ways car- 
ried off the clipped queens. To carry off a dead comrade 
and drop it ata distance is in regular line of duty. Some- 
times one that isn’t dead yet but kicking and resisting will 
also be carried off. A queen is somewhat heavier, to be 
sure, but then several could take hold at once if they did it 
just right. Kind o’ runsin my mind that I have seen two 
fly together with a dead bee. For Mr. Gustave Gross to 
get his hat-brim within two feet of the entrance while 
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watching for the queen, and for her to make a spring into 
the air, flapping best she could with stubs and legs, landing 
on the hatand remaining there—there’s nothing even sur- 
prising about that. Page 716. 


THE *‘ BABY NUCLEUS’’. 


Not probable, Mr. Pharr, that Hutchinson had any 
thought of putting down one and setting up unother when 
he declined the first article about the baby nucleus. I do 
not exactly wishthat all the articles on that subject had 
been declined ; but if the editors all had chosen to “fight 
it out on that line’’ our craft had been better off, I ween. 
Presumably Hutchinson felt that way, too, but after awhile 
relented and let the thing appear. Page 718. 


THAT SWISS BEE-HOUSE. 


A bee-house for 360 colonies—bee-room and shop for 
keeper thrown in—is “‘ going it”’ a little stronger than any 





one in this country seems to keep pace with. It was a Swirs, 
I believe, that said, ‘‘Make way for liberty’’. We will tcl- 
erate it in them if they say, ‘‘ Make way for house bee. 
keeping”’. But after the way is all nicely made, most of 
us will let the other fellow walkinit. Page 725. 


BEESWAX AS A PREVENTIVE OF DISCOLORING. 


What about the claim on page 728, that beeswax in bits 
is a preservative of white woolens and silks when stored 
away? Withoutit they gradually get yellow; but with it 
they keep white. Should almost conjecture that ‘‘ beeswax ”’ 
there was a typographical error for something else. Chemi- 
cal changes, or the ravages of microbes, or both, suggest 
themselvcs as the causes of this yellowing. Beeswax does 
not strike us as a chemical potent enough to diffuse effective 
influence inches away, or poisonous enough to hinder 
microscopic marauders. At any rate, if used for sucha 
purpose it must be more thoroughly cleansed from traces of 
honey than some samples are, else it will daub things. 





























Gsk Doctor Willer 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to Dr. C. C. MiLtER, Marengo, Il. 


Late-Reared Queen Fails to Lay. 


I havea colony of bees that was queenless two weeks: 
I tried to introduce a queen, and they would not accept her. 
I gave them some brood and they'reared a queen, andshe 
has been there three weeks and is not laying yet. I have 
to give them brood from other colonies to keep them up. 
How will it do to put iton top of another colony, and take 
it off next spring ? Or, would you try to introduce another 
laying queen ? FLoripDa. 


ANSWER.—It is quite possible that their queen is all 
right and will do good work next spring. If the colony is 
strong enough to winter well, it may be worth while to 
leave them as they are, uniting in the spring if the queen 
does not turn out allright. Itis often the case that a good 
queen does not layin the fall, especially if no honey is 
yielding. If the colony is weak, consisting mostly of old 
bees, it may be bestto unite now. It will be hardly advis- 
able to put it over another colony unless you expect to unite 
it with that colony. 


— 
—--o-o—- 


Wiring Frames—T Supers—Storing in Sections—Queen 
Interrupted in Laying. 





1. Is vertical wiring as good as horizontal? If not, 
why not? 

2. Are T supers, used on shallow brood-chambers, as 
good as those with slats ? 

3. If bees don’t like to store their honey above the 1 and 
2 inches of honey, which is generally in the brood-combs 
(see Danzenbaker, ‘‘ Facts About Bees’’), how about their 
crossing a full super of sections to start an empty one above 
{Hershiser) ? 

4. Passing an old bottom-board at an out-yardI saw 
about a handful of bees clustering on its side, and by closer 
examination found a clipped queen amongst them. Now I 
remembered that I made an artificial swarm near it, about 
10 weeks before, when I set the old hive on that bottom for 
a few seconds to move the new one on its place. Needless 
to say that that swarm was a failure, being queenless for 
some unaccountable reason. Now,I put that.queen and 
bees into a queenless colony, and after one week she had 
about 10 square inches of brood. ‘This was after all others 
quit breeding. Will this queen be as good as before the 
shaking ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. That depends. If top and bottom bars 
are sufficiently rigid, vertical wiring is as good or better. 
With vertical wiring, the wire must be drawn tightly, and 
unless a bar of some kind is in the center to hold top and 
bottom apart, the bottom-bar will be curved upward, and if 
the top-bar be not pretty thick it will sag. ome 


—— 








2. I think they are better; but alldo notagree with me. 

3. Without attempting to answer your question in all its 
reachings, I may say that bees are more prompt to store 
close to the brood than far away from it, other things be- 
ing equal. I am not sure, however, that they will not be 
just as prompt to start storing within two or four inches of 
where they are already storing surplus as within two or 
four inches of the brood. Ido not generally find one to 
two inches of honey in the upper part of the brood-combs of 
Langstroth depth. Often the brood touches the top-bar. I 
think observation will show that bees will begin work more 
promptly in an additional super when placed under, than 
when placed over,a super already occupied. The great 
effort on Mr. Hershiser’s part is to get sections filled very 
full; this he accomplishes by limiting the number of 
supers, and by adding the empty super always on top, thus 
crowding the bees. He accomplishes his purpose; whether 


_or not at too great expense is another story. 


4. The probability is that she will be just as gooda 
queen as if she had not been through such an unusual ex- 
perience—possibly a shade better. Her work after other 
queens were no longer laying is some proof that she isa 
good queen. Thelife of a bee—whether worker or queen— 
depends a good deal upon the amount of work done. Having 
had a vacation, she ought to have more eggs left for future 
laying. 





Feeding Burnt Honey—Getting the Honey Out of 
Cappings. 


1. Ihave a few gallons of very dark honey drained from 
cappings of white clover, probably burnt a little in render- 
ing wax in the dripping-pan in the oven of the range. 
There is no water in it. Can I feed it in the spring ? 

2. I kept it in sealed fruit-cans last year. It smelt sour 
in the spring whenI mixed it one-fifth honey and four- 
fifths sugar, and fed it last spring. In about 60 days I had 
a few colonies having paralysis. Do you think the honey 
helped to cause it? 

3. Can I get the honey out of cappingsin a German 
wax-press ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, when bees are flying daily in the 
spring you can feed anything the bees will take, unless it 
actually contains poison. The dangeris in feeding stuff 
that will load the intestines at a time when thereis no 
chance to empty them. 

2. No, it is not likely that the feed had anything to do 
with the disease. 

3. Cappings make the easiest kind of material to render 
wax from, and the steam wax-press will get the wax out of 
cappings or anything else from which wax can be got. 
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Catalog a BEE-KEEPERS’ CLUB. 
Modern Farmer OME YOAL ... eee eee ever erence $ 50 
Are Perfect in Workmanship and Material. Gleaniage in Bee Culiure one year ......... 1.00 
By sending in your order Now, you will. SAVE MONEY, and American Bee Jouraal (aew ouiy).....0..., 1.00 


secure prompt shipment. 
, We will allow you a cash discount of 5 percent on orders sent in during November. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. vs. 












































Methods of Wiring Frames. 


I notice on page 771, under ‘“ Wiring 
Frames Growing in Favor’’, that J. B. 
Hall, one of Canada’s foremost bee- 
keepers, is reported in the Canadian 
Bee Journal as saying : 

“I kicked against wiring for 15 
years, and 4years ago I put in 600 
wired frames, and was so pleased with 
them I put in 800 and last year 900.”’ 

Would you please ask Mr. Hall to 
give his method of wiring frames, and 
kindly publish it in the columns of the 
valued American Bee Journal? I wish 
to use only wired frames next year, for 
frames properly wired are more prefer- 
able. CuHas. WINKLER. 

Adams Co., Nebr. 


[Will Mr. Hall kindly comply with 
Mr. Winkler’s request? We will be 
pleased to publish Mr. Hall’s method 
of wiring frames, just as soon as we 
receive it.—EpITor.] 





Prevention of Swarming—Colony of 
Hustlers. 

I started last spring with 30 colonies, 
and now have 32 in good condition. 
Not wanting any increase I tried to 
keep them from swarming, and partly 


' succeeded. I put hives of empty combs 


or frames of foundation under each 











green bone; save 
half your grain and double 
your egg yield. The 


Humphrey 


Green Bone & Vegetable Cutter, 

the only open hopper machine, is 

ruaranteed to cut more bone, with 

ess labor and in less time than 
any other. Money back if you are not 
Satisfied. It's the one hand cutter; feed 
under operator's control at all times; 
no complicated parts. Send for cata- 
logue and special Trial Offer. 


HUMPHREY, 
Kemp St. Factory, 
Joliet, ll. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


6< DISGOUNt 60 Jan. 1St 


on the Best Dovetailed Hive made. 
Cheaper than the cheapest. Circular 
ready to mail. Don’t miss it. 200 sec- 





ond-hand hives for sale cheap. 


The Wood Bee-Hive and Box Go. 


48Atf LANSING. MICH. 





PRAIRIE STATE 


Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 
they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Ineubater Co., 
Box 854, Hemer City, Pa. 
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Louls Hanssen’s Sons 


Carry a complete stock of 


G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WAR k 


Lowest prices and quick service. 
Send us your orders and find out. 


Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 2d St 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 36 A 26t 


Te ORMAS oircscrs Seat 


Low in price. Fully guaranteed. 
Send for free catalogue. for 


BANTA MFG. CO., LIGONIER, INDIANA, Free Catalog ° 
Please mentio. Bee Journal when writing, 
















$4.20 

All of the above only $2.50; first two, $.50; first 
three, $1.25; first four, $2.10. 

New subscribers for the A. B. J. can substi- 
tute it for Gleanings ifthey wish. Renewals 
for A.B.J. add 40 cents more to any club. West- 
ern Bee Journal can be substituted for either 
bee-paper. No changes will be made in any of 
these offers. 

Write for OTHER CLUBBING OFFERS, and a 
PRICE-LIST OF BEE-SUPPLIES very CHEAP. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Curcaco, ILL. 


A Journal ‘2*.'s over 2 quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. ca 
100 honey racks, 500 br 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amonnt of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W.F. & Joun BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Il. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 


§-Frame <2 Hive for $1. 


This hive is rabbetted at corners; is the best 
$1 hive made. No. 1 Sections, $4; No.2, $3.50. 
Shipping-Cases, 12-1b., $8 per 100; 24-lb., $13; 
20-1b. Danzy, $10; without glass, 50c less per 100. 
Doveta led Hives, Foundation, Smokers, etc., 
CHEAP. Send for List. 


W. D. Soper, &-. 3. Jackson, Mich. 


22Ctf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


POULTRY SUCCESS CO. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine. 

15th year, 32to 64 pages. Beautifully illus- 
trated, up-to-date and helpful. Best known 
writers. Shows readers how to succeed with 
poultry. 50 CENTS PER YEAR. Special intro- 
ductory offers: 10 months cents, including 
large practical poultry book free: 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. Stamps accepted. Sample copy 

fre. POULTRY Success Co. Dept. 17, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or Des Morngs, Lowa. 


49Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 




















The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches ard how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cash 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


4Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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MODERN COUNTRY LIFE 


The rural mail delivery, the telephone and the suburban electric railway are 


working wonderful changes in the life of the farmer's family today. 
isolation which drove many of the 
has been banished by the many 


The former 


young men and women from the farm to the city, 
telephone lines now in use all over this country. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 


have brought the cost of building farmers lines within the means of 


every farmer. 


Time is near at hand when every farm will have its 


own telephone, and the farmer's family will be in close touch with 


the whole neighborhood, as well as the entire world. 


It is impossi- gf 


ble to estimate the value, in dollars and cents, of the telephone to 


the rural home. 


Its influence on the boys and girls in keeping 
them contented and at home, is incalculable. 


The farmer will 


reap benetits every ycar worth considerably more than the entire 
cost to him—in keeping tab on the markets, in getting help in 
busy times and in many other ways. Write for free book F- 80 
“Telephone Facts for Farmers’’—giving information on how to 
organize and build a telephone line. Our book 80 tells how others 


have built rural telephone lines. 


Write today to nearest office. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, lll, 
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colony in the spring. Those I fixed 
early did not swarm, but others <id, 
Those that swarmed I hived on full 
sheets of foundation, moved the old 
hive to a new location, put the swarm 
on the old stand, then in 3 or 4 days (or 
after the new swarm had got well at 
work in its new hive), I went throuch 
the old hive, cut out all queen-cells 
and put them back on top of the new 
swarm. This has worked first-rate 
with me this time, although I do not 
know as it would be the proper thing 
to doin allcases. At any rate I have 
gotten quite a good yield of honey, and 
my colonies are all strong at the be- 
ginning of winter. 

I had about 1800 pounds of extracted 
and 750 pounds of comb honey, and 
would have had more extracted if I had 
gotten my extractor sooner. But it was 
between 2and 3 weeks after I ordered 


WRF S Awe PINAR SAS SAI R A INO INFN Oe 


lean Glothes 


100 pieces an  hour—all 
clean with BUSY BEE 

WASHER. No injury 
to finest fabrics. It's 
> simple, quick, cheap. 
= Agents Wanted. Address 
Busy Bee Washer Co., Box €£, Erie, Pa. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing. 


STRAWBERRY AND 
VEGETABLE DEALERS 


The Passenger Department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company have recently issued 
a blication known as Circular No, 12, in 
which is described the 


C best territory In this country — 


for the growing of early strawberries and early 
vegetables. very dealer in such products 
should address a postal card to the undersigned 
at DUBUQUE, IOWA, requesting a copy of 
“Circular No. 12.” 

J. F. MERRY, Asst. Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


32A20t 












Please mention the Bee Journal. 











iain BEE-Keepers supplies 


Lowest Prices and Highest Quality. 


log just out. Write for it. 
15 years’ experience. 
Machinery. 
Prompt shipments. 


per Catalog. 


Not in the Combination. 
Sections and Shipping-Cases by the car-load. 
Hives, Extractors, Feeders, and all 
Supplies used by bee-keepers. 


Our New Cata- 
Compare prices with others. 
Modern 


All goods guaranteed as 


MONDENG MFG. CO. 


147 and 149 Cedar Lake Road, 


40E7t 


. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


flease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Every kitchen needs a knife sharpener. 
Every woman will appreciate the LIGHTNING 
KNIFE SHARPENER—a new kink for the 
kitchen. It’s cheap, but it’s nicely made and 
finished, and will wear well Puts a keen edge 
on the knife and saves the stovepipe. Sample 
mailed for only three 2-cent stamps 
Order at once—they are going like hot-cakes. 


Address, LIGHTNING KNIFE SHARPENER co, 


(Not incorporated 
534% OGDEN Avg., CHICAGO ILL. 
“case mention Bee Journal when writing 





Christmas Holiday Excursion Rates 

via the Nickel Plate Road, Dec. 24, 25, 
26 and 31, 1904, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1905, 
good returning Jan. 4, 1905, ata fare 
and a third for the round trip, between 
Chicago and Buffalo. Three through 
express trains daily to Ft. Wayne, 
Findlay, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston, and alleastern points. 
Through pullman sleepers and excel- 
lent dining-car service, individual 
Club Meals, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00, being served in Nickel 
Plate dining-cars; also service a la 
carte. No excess fare charged on any 
train. Chicago depot, Van Buren and 
La Salle Sts. City ticket offices, 111 
Adams Street, and Auditorium Annex. 
Allinformation given upon application 
to John Y.Calahan, General Agent, 
113 Adams St., room 298. 34—47ASt 





Lightning Knife Sharpener! 
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vefore it came, and all the hive- 
ies were full, some colonies having 
‘tra hives on top, and then they had 
oaf and hang on the outside of the 
es. I had one new colony that filled 
4%x44% sections and §& full-sized 
mes, also partly filled 8 more besides 
ir brood-chamber, and I did not 
ve time to give them half the atten- 
n they should have had. 


This is a part of my experience with 
ie bees the past season. The rest con- 
isted of some bee-stings and work 
nough to make me glad when night 
ame. 

I would like to have the experience 
f others on their way of re-uniting 

solonies after they have swarmed. 

Gage Co., Nebr. J.M. Linscorr. 





Sainfoin—Yellow and White Sweet 
Clover. 

Sainfoin clover is mentioned as a 
good honey-plant (page 740), and is 
a good one if the number of bees that 
gather on the very small patch of it in 
my garden indicates anything. It stood 
through last winter. Of course there 
was plenty of snow, but the thermom- 
eter was 25 degrees below zero and as 
low as 30 degrees below zero many 
times during the winter—and we are 
considerably north of Chicago, too. 
Sainfoin comes into bloom when the 
fruit-blossoms drop. 


My few colonies came through the 
past severe winter all right. I have 
not lost a single colony in the last two 
years through the cold or stormy 
weather. I always see toit that the 
bees have plenty of the very best of 
honey to winter on, then pack them 
away in my big Draper-barn hives in- 
side of dry goods packing-cases, with 
4 or 5 inches of as dry sawdust as I can 
get, all around the top, sides and bot- 
toms of the hives. Then I don’t worry 
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Good VIOLIN OUTFIT for 


$2.50 


A good substantial Violin in a 
heavy, well - made pasteboard case, 
including Bow, Kosin, Pitch Pipe, 
Mute, Set of strings, etc. 

We make the broad claim for this outfit. 
that no retail dealer in the land can 
duplicate it for less than double the 
price we charge, And when we say “a 
good substantial Violin” we mean just 
what we say. It is not a toy or plaything, 
but an instrument well made, built to pro- 
duce music, and just the thing for the be- 
ginner. Has good clear tone and will be a 
big surprise to any one wishing a violin. 

Write lor one, also ask for our free cata- 
loguesof “Everything Musical” from the 
cheapest to the best, for the Band and 
the Orchestra. If you want a violin costing 
anywhere from $25 up, we will send you 5 to 
select from. We carry an immense stock; 
being importers and wholesalers,we can 
supply any demand at prices that mean 
money saved to buyers, Sheet music 
catalogues mailed on application. Bargains 
in SECOND-HAND and shop-worn in- 
struments; send for list. Address 


Hi. E. McMILLIN, 108 Superior St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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‘If goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder,” 


BEE-SUPPLIE 


ROOt'S Goods at Root's Prices 
td 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’ HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. ...0 ... ss 


ee 


You are entitled to Special Discounts for Early Orders till April first. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free 


: 








BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


b 
Wecarry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything. 2 in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOW EST prices, aud prompt 
shipment. We want eve ee arkD 
to have our FREE (tLLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read descri of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog.2 


AGENCIES, 


Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 

Council Biuffs, lowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 








KRETCHMER MF'G. CO. 
RED OAK, IOWA. 
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THE BEST THERE IS. | 


Bee-keepers, like all other fair-dealing people, want the BEST of goods, the BEST of ¥ 
service in filling their orders, the BEST of prices and the BEST of everything connected ¢ 
with getting their oe peed the VERY BEST that can Fad be given forthe moneyis ff 
necessary to give entire satisfaction and what all should have. I) 

To absolutely ony bee keepers in filling their wants has been our constant aim for 7} 
eight years, and while we do not boast about ourselves we are sure that we are excelled by 


nobody. If you are not already a customer don’t fail to write to us and tell us your wants. Jf 
4), 

Bees, Supplies, Honey and Beeswax. 

Lewis’ Goods at Pactory Prices. " 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS given on all orders before the rush season. 0) 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. ‘ 
1003 E, Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 0, 
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Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 


the bestin the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for rrxz Illustrated Catalog and 
Price-List. os . . ’ . ' : 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO 
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SEND TO THE 


Sheboygan Fruit-Box Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS on all orders till Jan. 1, 1905. 








DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


——IS THE BEST—— 

Will tell you why if you will send for FREE CATALOG anp SAMPLES. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT on FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Working Wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 

E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 

GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Please mention Bee Jourrai when writing, 





GOOD DISCOUNTS 


F BEE SUPPL 


ON EARLY ORDERS 


AT FA T RY PR ES 


MUTH SPECIAL HIVE Sse 2% ane 


WE ARE ALWAYS 


THE MARKET 


TO BUY HONEY--SUBMIT PRi« 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


51 WALNUT STREET 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Don’t forget that 
66= 66 6rs we are the largest 
a in the 
States of 
Root’s Bee-Supplies, Johnson In- 
cubators and Brooders, Humph- 
rey’s and Mann’s Bone Cutters, 
Poultry Suppligs of all kinds, Seeds 
and Implements. Remember, you get 
these —_ at Factory Prices, and save half 
the freight. Let us book your order for Golden 
Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; 
listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Lilustrated 
Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Please mention Bee Journa: when writing 








We Sei. RooT’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MicH 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing. 





Very Low Excursion Rates for 
Christmas Holidays 


to all points on the Nickel Plate Road 
between Chicago and Buffalo. Excur- 
sion tickets on sale Dec. 24, 25, 26, and 
31, 1904, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1905, good 
returning Jan. 4,1905. Three through 
express trains daily. Noexcess fare 
charged on any train. Also lowest 
rates and shortest line to Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, and all 
eastern points. Modern sleeping and 
dining cars. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars ; 
also service a la carte. All trains leave 
from La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 
City ticket office, Chicago, Ill., 111 Ad- 
ams Street, and Auditorium Annex. 
For further particulars address, John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
Street, room 298. 33—47ASt 





TENNESSEE 
QUEENS ----<< 


Da neers of Select Im 
ported 1 egg OY 
oore’s 
and Select Go » br 
aud mated 
to Select Drones. No im- 


miles, No disease; 31 
years’ experience. Ail 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed, 


Price before July Ist. After July 1st. 
. oa. eee. ae 





Untested ...... $. -75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 

NRE .c0sccepe 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 

Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 

Select Breeders Adonline bank Gokhtn eons $3.00 each 
end for Circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Pleese Mention Kee Journa, wnen writing 


Necond-hand so. Cans Cheap 


We have a quantity of 60-pound tin cans (2 in 
a box) which we have lately emptied ourselves, 
and so know they areallright. In lots of 20 or 
more boxes (40 cans) we will sell them at 40c a 
box. Order at once as they will soon be gone, 
These are a bargain. Address, 


The York Honey Co. 


Henry M. ARND, i 
101 E. Kinzie STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








AT You Want luG Dec- Book 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 








‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





any more about them till the next 
spring. 

The honey-yield with me was not 
half as good this year as last, although 
there was plenty of white clover but 
not nearly the quantity of sweet clover 
we had last year. I think the weather 
here was decidedly too cold this 
summer. 

My experience has been that large 
hives go with very strong colonies and 
a splendid yield of honey in a good 
season, and I get about 50 percent of 
swarms, spring connt. I find the bees 
work very strongly on motherwort— 
fully as strongly ason catnip where 
motherwort can be found growing; 
it has quitea long season of bloom, too. 

But best of all is the sweet clover, 
white and yellow, good for cattle and 
bees as well, at least our cows brouse 
it down when there is plenty of white 
clover 4 and 5 inches high about them. 
Sweet clover is one of the finest things 
in the world to keep steep embank- 
ments along railways from being 
washed out by rains, and will grow 
just any where. 

I have been watching the very pro- 
longed bloom of yellow sweet clover 
this year. I do not thinkitis at all 


natural that it should bloom much 
after the end of July, but I have seen 
it blossom as late as the white kind. It 
was caused by great, big, brown and 
black caterpillars skinning the seeds 
off the plants when they were filling 
out nicely, and of course the plants 
started into bloom again. This may 
not be the cause of all cases of pro- 
longed bloom of this plant, but I notice 
the caterpillars seem to be the cause of 
it here. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
much indeed. I am always pleased to 
see the pictures of apiaries, as I can 
see what kind of hives others are using. 
If the size of frame, number of frames 
to hive, and size of hives were given 
it would be a great benefit to all con- 
cerned ; also the honey-yield and num- 
ber of swarms obtained each season, 
with description of the sources from 
which they procure their honey—say 
buckwheat, alsike clover, alfalfa, or 
any other plant that might abound in 
that vicinity which is of value as a 
honey-producer. W. D. Harris. 

Ontario, Canada, Nov. 8. 





CHICKS THAT LIVE 


get strong and healthy—gaip 
steadily in weight, are chicks 







hatched in Keliable Incubators. ‘ 
The Reliable 
provides automatically a constart 
eurrent of odorless, warm air at @ 
uniform temperature—chicks ee and thrive un- 
der its nature-like conditions, nd@ 10 cents and get 


our 20th annual catalog—full of poultry information. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Box . 100 Quincy, Ui Hh. 


BEE-K KEEPERS! Send me your orders for 
BEE-SUPPLIES for next 

ear’s use, and get the discount: Oct ,6 percent; 
Nov., 5 percent; Dec., 4 percent. The above dis 
count does not apply to honey-packages. Send 
for catalog. W.J.McCarty, Emmetsburg, lowa 


4Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Fancy Gomb floney from White Glover, 
in no-drip cases, at once. State your lowest 
rice for SPOT CASH, the average weight of 
oney per comb, all definite and final in first 
letter. We answer mail and pay for goods 
promptly. Plenty of references if desired. 
Beeswax > for a or trade. 


Cc. sco 
1004 E. WasH. 3. es 








T& CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
48 Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


io.—The Southwestern Ohio and Hamilton 
ty Bee-Keepers’ Association will give its 
of a series of lectures to be delivered this 
er in this city, Friday, Dec. 2, 1904, at 7:30 
, in Greenwood’s Hall, Ohio Mechanics’ 
itute. Messrs. Ernest R. Root and N. E. 
nce will be our worthy guests. Mr. Root 
introduce some new tures with his new 
etosco' the main pictures showing a 
irm oO par peony J at breakneck 5 
m their hive, flying in the air, Settling on a 
b of a tree, sawed off by their owner,dumped 
front of the entrance of a new hive and seen 
aning in, and finally hived. This moving 
ture will be a treat to the public school 
ichers and children who are invited to attend 
» lecture. Weexpect to make this event the 
aner affair in beedom in this city for this sea- 
mm. The public in general as well as bee-kee 
s at large are all invited to participate. This 
ssociation is growing rapidly considering the 
time it has been organized. Mr. Root and Mr. 
France will meet a surprise party. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ENRY REDDERT, Sec, 





Pennsylvania.—T he Pennsylvania S 
Keepers’ Association will hold its Des 
tion im Harrisburg, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Dec. 6 and 7,1904, An excellent program has 
been arranged. Many subjects of vital interest 
will be ably presented. General Manager N.E. 
France, of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will present, as well as other promi- 
nent bee-keepers, Every bee-keeper in Penn- 
sylvania should interest himself inthis meet. 


% D.L. 
5 Pa. L. Woops, Sec. 


Minnesota.—T he Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation ill hold its next session in the First 
Unitarian Church, corner 8th St. and Mary 
Place, Minneapolis, Minn., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 7 and 8, 1904, beginning at 9:30 
a.m.on Wednesday. Among the subjects to be 
discussed and papers to be read are the follow 
ing: “Some things I have learned about bee 
keeping,” by H.V. Poore; How to increase your 
bee-pasturage,” by Fred A. Krause; “Di 














BEK-SUPPLIKS 


WANTED--HONEY 








THE BEST MADE. 





Root's Goods at Root's Factory Prices 





Take advantage of the DISCOUNTS allowed on 
EARLY orders. 


You will SAVE MONEY by buying from me. 
Cincinnati is one of the BEST SHIPPING POINTS. 


CATALOG MAILED FREE. 








Lowest Freight Rates, Prompt Service andx ' 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 



































Ma Honey and Beeswax 








of bees and legislation pertaining thereto,” 

Wm. McEwen; “Poultry as an adjunct to ben. 
keeping,” by Victor D. Caneday; “Bee-keeping 
as an occupation,” by J. H. Kimball; “Insuring 
bees,” by C H. Harlan; “Late feeding,” by A. 
D. Shepard; “Selling honey through grocers,” 
by George W. York; “Size of hive relative to 
the honey fluw,”- by Dr. L. D. Leonard; “A 
talk,” by Ernest R. Root; “Honey exhibit at 
State Fair,” by D.C. Hazelton; *Queen-rearing 
and managing out-apiaries,” by J. H. Siple. 


On Wednesday evening there will be st 
ticon lectures by Prof. f. L. Washbura, “State 


Entomologist, 25 minutes, and Ernest R. Root 
the balance of the e -enin 


All are invited to attend this convention. 


. Mrs. W. S. Wincat 
Minneapolis, Minn. es 


LON INIA Sd sg 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 

199 SouTH WaTgeR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal! when writing 


WANTED! 


Comb and Extracted 
‘ 
‘ 














HONEY 


On Commission. 


Boston pays good prices for a fancy 
article. 





F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 


C4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 44 





Please mention Bee sournal when writing 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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CHICaGO, Nov, 7.—There is not demand euffi- 
cient to take the receipts; hence are accumu- 
lating, off grades of the surrounding territory. 
Fancy white clover brin 14c; other No. 1 to 
fancy white, 12%@13c; off grades 1 and 2c less; 
amber, 10@i2c. Extracted, white, 64@7c; am- 
ber 6@7c; allofthe foregoing is governed by 
quality, flavor and kind o ie = Beeswax, 

30c per pound. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


New York, Nov. 7.—Receipts are now plen 
tiful of nearly all grades. The demand is not 
quite as brisk as last year, aud only fair. We 
quote fancy white at 14@i5c; No. 1 white, 13c; 
lower grades at from 10@i2c; buckwheat,9@llic, 
according to quality. Lhereis fairly good de- 
mand for extracted honey at unchan prices. 
Beeswax dull at from 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—Honey has been ar- 
riving freely, but for famcy grades, the demand 
has been equaltothe supply. We would say 
the market is a little weaker,and quote: Fancy, 
15@ ‘c, No.1,13c; amber, 11@12c. Extracted, 
white, 7}6c; amber,6@7c. Beeswax, 26c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 28.—There is a marked im- 
provement in the demand for comb honey since 
our last quotations. No material change in the 
extracted-honey market. We continue to quote 
white clover extracted honey iv barreix and 
cans at 7@8% cents; amber in barrels, 54 @6c. 
Fancy white clover comb honey, 14@15c. Bees- 
wax, 28c. Tue Frep W.MorTs Co. 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Recent heavy arrivals to- 
gether with very low quotations from some 
other markets have had atendency to weaken 
our market. We quote fancy No. 1, 15@l6c; 





10 CENTS A YEAR. 


MAGAZINE, largest, 
brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 


T ZINB in the world for 
| 6 Home 10c a year, to intro 
duce it ONLY. 
It is Betght and w 

to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 

t is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 

wildings and famous Send at once. 

0c a year, postpaid, anywhere in the U.S., Can- 

ada and Mexico. Six ee =. Or, clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for$1. Sen 

back if not delighted. Stam 

out. Send to-day. 


usaciub. Money 
taken. Cut this 
THE HOME 





24A48t No. 75, Birmingham, Alabama. 





| 


No. 2, 14c, wit ample stocks; absuimeiy nocal 
for buckwheat. Extracted honey, 6@8c. 2 
Biaxg, Scott & Les. 


Avzany, N.Y., Nov. 9.—The crop of honey is 
turning out to be larger than estimated, and 
prices are softening, favoring the buyer. We 
quote fancy white, 15c; A No.1, 14c; No. 1, 13; 
mixed, 11@12c; buckwheat, best, 13c; average 
run, 11@12c. Extracted, buckwheat, 6c; white 
clover, 6c; mixed, 6c. Beeswax, . 

H. R. WrieRT. 


Kansas City, Sept. 22.—Market on comb 
honey is quite active at $2.75 per case for fancy 
white stock. Extracted rather slow at 64@7c. 
We look for the demand on extracted to pick up 
considerably with cooler weather. Beeswaxiu 
good demand at 30c per pound. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


San Francisco, Nov. 9.—White comb. 1-lb 
sections, 12@13 cents; amber,9@llc. Extracted 
white, 6@6% cents; light amber, 44 @5%c; am 
ber, 34@4%c; dark amber, 3@3%c. Beeswax 
good to choice, light, 29@30c; dark, 27@28c. 

The German ship Altair, sailing the past 
week for London, carried 445 cases extracted 
honey. Movement on local account is not very 
brisk and is mainly in best qualities. Only for 
choice to select does the market show firmness. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 22.—Comb honey is now 
coming in more freely, and prices if anything 
have moderated a little. The sales made and 
prices obtained were for No. 1 fancy water- 
white comb, 13@15c; No. 2,12@i4c. Extracted 
is sold a. follows: White clover,in barrels, 
6% cents; in cans, 7%@8c; amber, in barrels, 
54% @5%c; in cans, 6@64c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER 





A Celluloid Queen-Button io a .../ 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller \vo 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, avd ‘re 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshown herewita 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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PERFHOCT Goops! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 
It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 





For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Beé-Keeper 
(Monthly, 5c a year.) 


The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Sample copy free. 
Address, 


the W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 


W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
















No. 25 JARS, $5.25 a gross; 
with tin caps, $5.00 a gross. 1-lb. 
Square Jars, $5.00 a gross. Cat. 
of SUPPLIES free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
8 


Please mention Bee Journal when writins 


Langstroth on the 
xx Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 











This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RS for our special 15 day trial proposition on the 










DANDY GREEN BONE CUTTER 

The fastest and easiest rnnning machine made. It 

will double your egg yield. Price $5 up. L4 
Stratton Mfg. Co., Bx21, Erie, Pa. & 








8000 Pounds White Clover 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


A 60-lb. can, $5. Extracted after season. No 
brood-combs handled. 200 cases of 14.0z. combs, 
in nc-drip; fancy and No.1,$3. Packed into 
standard carriers. Cash and instructions sent 
Farmers’ Bank, or sent shipper’s order. 


JOHN C. STEWART, 


48A2t HOPKINS, MO. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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ee (SA. 
S Bee-Keepers Knew | 


——THAT—- 


Dadant’s ¢ Foundation 


Was the Best. 





once 





They still know that it EXCELS. 
Over 100,000 Pounds sold during the past season. 
Its 27th Year. We guarantee satisfaction. 


percent discount BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 
his month. BEESWAX wanted at all times. 


We work Wax into Foundation. Catalog Free. 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 
SSSSASAALAALALALAAAAS AAAS 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


NEARLY 100 
PAGES. 


Our New 1905 Catalog will be issued about December 15. 
IT IS A DANDY. © Send for one. 





So 
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BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
laleNN 1S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 


G.B. LEWIS GO., WatéPtown, Wis. 




















